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LATE       H".  E  ¥  S 


A  ^-^gar  wheat  agreement  "between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  was 
signed  on  July  W,     It  provides  for  the  purchase  by  the  United  Kingdom  of 
stipulated  quantities  of  Canadian  wheat  over  a  ^4-year  period  at  specified 
prices  as  follows::     In  19^6-^7,  l60  million  "bushels  at  $1-55  a  "bushel; 
in  191+7-l+g,  160  million  bushels  at  $1-55  a  bushel;  in  19*18-%,  lUO  million 
"bushels  at  a  minimum  of  $1.25  a  bushel,  the  actual  price  to  he  negotiated 
"by  December  JL»  13^7 1  and  in  19^9-50,  1^  million  "bushels  at  a  minimum 
price  'of  $1.00  a  "bushel,  the  actual  price  to  he'  negotiated  "by  Decemher  3L> 
19^+S.    Part  of  the  wheat  may  he  supplied  in  the  form  of  flour.  The 
agreement  is  subject  to  modification  to  conform  with  any  international 
agreements  later  concluded.    (For  further  details'  see  page  6k.) 

The  last  Cuban  sugar  mill  finished  grinding  on  July  2*4 .    P rel iminary 
estimates  place  the  total  croo  at  k,  kf5, 000  to  W.  5  ''■million"  short..". tons .  The. 
mills  produced  233  million  gallons  of  "blackstrap  molasses. 

PiOU-gh- staple  cotton  (Hsi  Ho  tyjbgjO  exported  from  Forth  China  in  pre- 
war years  is  not  likely  to  he  available  for  export  this  season  on  account 
of  smaller  acreage,  ..disrupted  transportation,  and  political  interference. 
Cotton  acreage  in  central  China  is  larger  than  last  year. 

Higher  prices  in  lcMo-hj  for  Tew  Zealand  meat,  butter,  and  cheese  sold 
under  bulk  ■  contr"  cts  to  the  United  Kingdom 'have  been  announced.    The  19U6- 
U-7  butter  and  cheese  prices  are  up  about,  15.; percent;  pig  meats  up  1U.-1/2 
percent;,  other  meats  .up  7-l/2  'percent These  increases  have  been  agreed 
to  under  the  clause  in  the  Few  Zealand  contract  which  provides  for  an 
annual  review,  of  prices.    The;  contracts  have  been  extended  to  1950  an<i  a 
conference  set  for  19^8  to  consider  an  extension  to  1°52. 

Argentina1 s  first  official  estimate  for  citrus  fruits  for  the  year 
was  as  follows:     Oranges,  6,626,000.  boxes,  tangarines  2,372,000  boxes; 
lemons,  1 ,117,000' boxes,  grapefruit;'  9^" » 000  boxes. 

Final  totals  of  the  Dominican  Republic's  sugar  output  should  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  500,000  short  tons  for  the  present  crop.  Shipments 
amount ing  to  353 » 000  short  tons  had  been  made  to  G-reat  Britain  and  Canada 
as  of  July  15.    I'here  was  pending  shipment  on  that  date  about  30  percent 
of  the  crop . 

Finland1  s  crop  prospects  as  of  July  15  indicate  a  slightly  above 
average  spring-wheat  crop;  an  average  crop  for  fall  wheat,  barley,,  oats, 
mixed  grain,  legumes,  potatoes,  and  sown  hay;  and  below  average  crops 
for  rye,  root  vegetables,  and  meadow  hay. 
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WORLD  TOBACCO  CROP  FORECAST  LARGER  THAN  PREWAR  l/ 

World  production  of  leaf  tobacco  for  July  1946  to  June  1947,  inclusive, 
is  forecast  at  6,654  million  pounds,  about  93  million  pounds  larger  than 
the  1935-1939  average,  and  about  10  percent  more  than  the  revised  estimate 
of  6,028  million  pounds  for  19*4-5 .    The  1946  forecast  represents  an  increase 
of  25  percent  over  the  estimated  vorld  production  for  1940-1944  of  5,306 
million  pounds. 

Unsettled  conditions  in  many  important  tobacco -producing  countries  in 
Europe  and  Asia  probably  will  hold  1946  production  in  these  countries  con- 
'  siderably  below  prewar,  but  substantially  larger  than  during  the  war  years 
and  in  1945.    Emphasis  in  most  of  those  countries  will  continue  to  be 
placed  on  food  production  during  1946.    In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Africa,  however,  crops  considerably  above  prewar  are  forecast.    Most  of 
these  countries  were  not  physically  affected  by  the  war.    An  adequate 
supply  of  labor  is  available,  and  heavy  demands  for  leaf,  both  for  do- 
mestic consumption  and  export,  continue  to  encourage  larger  tobacco 
plantings. 

North  America:    The  first  official  estimate  places  the  United  States 
1946  tobacco  crop  at  a  record  2,126  million  pounds,  or  about  6  percent 
larger  than  the  1,998  million  pounds  produced  in  1945,  and  42  percent 
above  the  5 -year  (1940-1944)  average  of  1,499  million  pounds.    The  1946 
crop  of  flue -cured  leaf  is  estimated  at  1,274  million  pounds,  compared 
with  1,17^  million  pounds  in  1945.    Fire -cured  production  is  estimated 
at  83  million  pounds,  compared  with  57  million  in  1945.    The  1946  Bur ley 
crop  is  expected  to  be  6  percent  below  the  large  1945  production  of  578 
million  pounds. 

In  Canada,  goals  for  1946  tobacco  acreages  amounted  to  about  105,000 
acres,  and  with  favorable  yields,  leaf  production  should  total  about  115 
million  pounds.  Revised  figures  place  the  country's  19*1-5  area  at  93,000 
acres,  from  which  about  92  million  pounds  were  harvested.  The  increased 
acreage  with  average  yields  will  provide  for  increasing  domestic  con- 
sumption and  a  surplus  for  export.  Most  of  the  1946  outturn  is  expected 
to  consist  of  flue -cured. 

Cuban  tobacco  production  for  1946  is  forecast  at  60  million  pounds. 
In  1945,  a  very  large  crop  of  about  71  million  pounds  was  produced,  but  some 
difficulty  is  being  encountered  in  the  disposal  of  this  large  crop,  and  plant- 
ings in  late  1946  for  the  spring  harvest  of  1947,  consequently,  may  be  below 
the  1945  acreage.    Tobacco  production  in  Cuba  averaged  53  million  pounds 
from  110,000  acres  during  the  5  years  1940-1944. 

In  Mexico,  the  1946  crop  is  forecast  at  70  million  pounds,  approximately 
equal  to  1945  production.    The  country  is  producing  sufficient  tobacco  to 
meet  increasing  requirements  for  domestic  leaf.    No  surplus  is  produced  for 
export,  and  some  American  leaf  is  imported.    For  the  Dominican  Republic. 

y    Reprints  are  available  upon  request 'to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations. 
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a  very  much  reduced  crop  of  30  million  pounds  is  forecast  for  I9k6.  Re- 
ports indicate  that  the  record  19^5  outturn  of  55  million  pounds  has  not 
moved  rapidly  into  export  channels,  and  lower  prices  have  resulted.  Puerto 
Rican  production  for  19^6  is  forecast  at  30  million  pounds,  about  50  per- 
cent above  19^5  production,  but  considerably  belov  the  large  19^4  outturn. 

Total  tobacco  production  in  North  America  during  the  19^6  crop  year 
is  placed  at  2,14-31  million  pounds,  or  about  46  percent  above  the  prewar 
(1935-1939)  average. 

.  South  America:    Brazil  should  have  a  record  tobacco  crop  in  19^6. 
Heavy  export  demands  for  Brazilian  leaf  at  favorable  prices  will  encour- 
age larger  plantings.    Foreign  purchases  of  Bahia  dark  and  cigar  types, 
Rio  Grande  and  Santa  Catarlna  flue -cured  and  air -cured,  have  continued 
at  high  levels.    In  addition,  demands  of  domestic  manufacturers  in  the 
preparation  of  large  quantities  of  products  have  been  heavy.    The  fore- 
cast crop  of  250  million  pounds  is  about  23  percent  larger  than  the  pre- 
war (1935-1939)  average. 

Colombia's  19^6  crop  may  reach  the  estimated  19^-5  outturn  of  about  35 
million  pounds.    Growers  in  that  country  anticipate  steady  purchases  by 
European  countries,  which  formerly  imported  considerable  quantities.  In 
Argentina,  a  record  1945  crop  of  nearly  60  million  pounds  should  tend  to  re- 
duce plantings  in  19^6,  and  a  crop  of  50  million  pounds  is  forecast  for 
that  country.    In  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  the  outturns  may  be  some- 
what larger  than  in  19^5. 

For  South  America  as  a  whole,  including  rough  forecasts  for  countries 
not  included  in  the  table,  production  in  the  19^6  crop  year  should  reach 
370  million  pounds,  slightly  more  than  was  harvested  in  19^5,  but  nearly 
20  percent  above  the  prewar   (1935-1939)  estimated  total  of  310  million 
pounds . 

Europe:    Tobacco  production  in  most  European  countries  in  19^6  is 
expected  to  show  increases  over  the  previous  year.    The  19^-5  harvests, 
in  many  countries,  fell  to  low  levels,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions, shortages  of  fertilizers  and  labor,  and  emphasis  on  food  produc- 
tion.   Considerably  larger  19^6  crops  are  forecast  for  Greece,  France, 
Italy,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria.     In  most  of  these  countries,  19^6  production 
will  nearly  equal,  or  somewhat  exceed  prewar.    In  others,  such  as  Poland, 
Rumania,  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  19^6  crops  may  be  considerably  below 
prpwar.    Crops  in  the  less  -important  producing  countries  of  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Albania  are  forecast  at  slightly  above  prewar 
(1935-1939)  production.   

For  Europe  as  a  whole  (including  the  Soviet  Union)  the  19^6  outturn 
is  forecast  at  965  million  pounds,  considerably  above  production  during 
the  war  years,  but  about  20  percent  below  the  prewar  (1935-1939)  average. 
Europe  will  continue  as  the  principal  market  for  the  large  Western  Hemis- 
phere tobacco  surplus. 
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Asia:    Data  for  19^6  for  most  countries  formerly  held  by  the  Japanese 
are  inadequate  for  the  preparation  of  individual  country  forecasts.  In 
general,  however,  the  19^6  crops  in  such  countries  as  French  Indochina, 
Korea,  Formosa,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  Japan  itself  probably  will 
be  about  the  same  as  during  the  war,  but  substantially  below  the  prewar 
(1935-1939)  average.    For  India  and  Burma  forecast  production  for  19^6 
shows  only  slight  decreases  from  prewar  levels . 

In  China,  the  I9I+6  tobacco  crop  is  forecast  at  1,025  million  pounds, 
compared  with  a  prewar  (1935-1939)  average  of  1,255  million  pounds.  An 
estimate  of  80  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  leaf  is  included  in  the  19^6 
figure.    Production  in  Siam  is  forecast  at  about  the  prewar  level.  Heavy 
demands  and  favorable  prices  in  that  country  are  expected  to  encourage 
larger  plantings  for  the  1946  season.    Philippine  tobacco  production  in 
19^6  is  placed  at  60  million  pounds,  more  than  double  the  low  19^+5  crop, 
but  somewhat  below  average -prewar  production. 

Turkey  expects  a  large  19+6  crop  of  about  177  million  pounds,  con- 
siderable above  the  outturns  during  the  war,  and  about  38  percent  larger 
than  the  prewar  (1935-1939)  average,    For  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Iraq  forecasts 
of  19^6  production  place  the  countries'  crops  at  nearly  double  prewar. 
In  Iran,  production  may  fall  below  the  prewar  average. 

For  all  Asia  the  1946  tobacco  outturn  is  forecast  at  2,725  million 
pounds,  about  16  percent  below  the  prewar  (1935-1939)  average,  but 
slightly  above  production  during  the  war  years. 

Africa:    In  the  tobacco -producing  countries  of  Africa,  excepting  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  the  19^6  crops  of  tobacco  may  exceed  the  quantities 
produced  in  19^5.  Southern  Rhodesia  should  have  another  large  flue -cured 
crop  to  meet  heavy  demands  from  the  United  Kingdom.    The  French  market  re- 
quirements may  result  in  larger  production  in  Madagascar  and  Algeria. 
The  19^+6  crop  in  Nyasaland,  forecast  at  2k  million  pounds,  represents  an 
increase  of  about  one -half  over  the  prewar  (1935-1939)  average.    The  crops 
in  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Tunisia  are  forecast  at  slightly  larger  than  the  es- 
timated harvest  of  last  year.    For  all  Africa,  the  19^6  production  is  placed 
at  156  million  pounds,  considerably  above  the  outturns  during  the  war  years 
and  about  25  percent  above  the  average  for  1935-1939. 

Oceania:    The  19^6  tobacco  production  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
probably  will  be  slightly  larger  than  the  19U5  crops  in  those  countries  . 
Both,  however,  will  continue  to  be  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  supply, 
particularly  the  United  States,  for  the  bulk  of  their  tobacco  requirements. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
prospects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  reports  the  committee 
was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  chairman,  Hugh  W.  Taylor,  Franklin  S. 
Everts,  Lois  B.  Bacon,  Robert  J.  Manovill,  and  Montell  E.  Ogdon. 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS, GRAIN  PRODUCTS, AND  FEEDS 

U.  K. ,  CANADA  SIGN 
U-YEAR  WHEAT  CONTRACT 

A  h-year  wheat  contract,  described  as  the  largest  single  transaction 
of  its  kind  in  history,  was  signed  by  representatives  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  Canada  on  July  2k.    The  agreement,  which  was  announced  simultane- 
ously in  London  and  Ottawa  the  following  day,  covers  the  k  years  beginning 
August  19^6,  and  provides  for  the  purchase  of  at  least  loO  million  bushels 
of  Canadian  wheat  by  the  United  Kingdom  during  each  of  the  first  2  years 
of  the  contract.     Purchase  of  lkO  million  bushels  each  for  the  years 
igk8-k9  and  19^9-50.  is  provided.     (The  United  Kingdom's  wheat  import  re- 
quirements for  the  current  year  are  placed  at  about  195  million  bushels.) 

The  contract  is  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  countries  concerned,  en- 
suring to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  it  does,  substantial  quantities  of  wheat 
during  the  expected  period  of  shortage,  at  prices  considered  relatively 
reasonable  under  shortage  conditions.    The  Canadian  benefits  appear  most 
marked  in  the  later  part  of  the  period  covered,  since  the  contract  carries 
the  advantage  of  a  guaranteed  market  and  a  minimum  price.     Canadian  far- 
mers would  thus  be  protected  against  crippling  losses  in  case  of  a  world 
slump  in  wheat  prices. 

Details  of  the  agreement  provide  that  larger  quantities  than  the' 160 
million  bushels  of  wheat  specified  would  be  provided  in  each  of  the  first 
2  years  covered,  in  the  event  of  good  grain  harvests  in  Canada.  Part  of 
the  wheat  called  for  will  be  shipped  in  the  form  of  flour.    Shipments  as 
flour  are  specified  at  a  minimum  of  500,000  long  tons  for  l^ko-kj  and 
1+00,000  long  tons  for  191+7-14-8,    For  each  of  these  2  years  up  to  1 1+0,  000 
long  tons  of  flour  additional  is  provided  for,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  crop  outturn. 

A  minimum  of  300,000  long  tons  of  flour  is  to  be  negotiated  by 
July  1,   I9U7,  for  I9I+8-I+9  and  the  same  amount  by  July  1,  1 9*1-8,  for  the 
19^9-50  purchase. 

Prices  for  the  first  2  years  are  fixed  at  $1.55  per  bushel.  For 
the  2  succeeding  years,  rates  have  not  been  fixed,  but  a  minimum  price 
is  guaranteed.  For  I9U8-U9  the  minimum  price  is  placed  at  $1.25  Ver 
bushel,  the  actual  price  to  be  negotiated  by  December  31,  I9I+7.' For  the 
following  year,  a.  minimum  of  $1.00  per  bushel  has  been  guaranteed. 


The  contract  provides  that  its  terms  and  conditions  shall  be  subject 
to  any  modification  or  amendment  which  may  be  necessary  to  bring  it  into 
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conformity  with  any  international  agreements  or  arrangements  later  con- 
cluded to  which  "both  Governments  are  parties.    Nothing  in  the  present 
agreement  will  affect  decisions  which  may  he  taken  on  the  "basis  of  re- 
commendations of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

CANADIAN  FLAXSEED 
ACREAGE  REDUCED 

The  19^-6  flaxseed  acreage  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  is  fore- 
cast at  990,000  acres,  compared  with  1, 03^,000  last  year.    This  is  slightly 
"below  this  year's  goal  of  1.25  million  acres.    The  greatest  reduction 
occurred  in  the  heavy  producing  area  of  Saskatchewan,  where  weather  was 
unfavorable  at  planting  time  and  severe  frosts  did  a  great  deal  of  damage 
later  in  the  season.    There  was,  however,  a  substantial  gain  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Manitoba,  which  normally  accounts  for  about  one -fourth  of  the 
Prairie  flaxseed  acreage.    Based  on  the  average  yield  per  acre  during  the 
ast  5  years  (19^1-19^+5),  Canada's  flaxseed  outturn  should  equal  the  7.6 
million  "bushels  produced  in  19^5. 


CANADA:  Flaxseed  plantings  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
 June  30  survey,  1 9^5  and  I9U6  


;    19^6  a/ 

Percentage 

Province 

i  19^5 

.      Of  19^5 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  acres 

:  acres 

:  Percent 

* 

:        3^3  : 

:  132 

:  557 

:  '85' 

90 

76 

Total   

990 

:  96 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa, 
a/  Preliminary 


Farmers'  marketings  in  western  Canada  during  the  first  11  months 
(August- June)  of  the  I9U5-U6  season  amounted  to  h.Q  million  bushels, 
compared  with  7.1  million  for  the  same  months  in  the  preceding  season. 
Unless  deliveries  were  unusually  heavy  during  July,  Canada1 s .flaxseed 
carry-over  should  be  around  5  million  bushels.    The  new  price  of  $3.25 
per  bushel  for  No.  1  C.  W.  basi3,  in  store  Fort  William,  became  ef- 
fective August  1.    This  is  an  increase  of  50  cents  per  bu3hel  over  the 
19^5-U6  price. 

ARGENTINE  CATTLE  FATS, 
TALLOW  EXPORTS  LOW 

Argentine  shipments  of  tallow  and  cattle  fats  for  January -May  19^6 
totaled  ^7.5  million  pounds,  compared  with  58.6  million  pounds  for  the 
same  period  in  I9U5.    It  appears  likely  that  total  shipments  for  19^+6  will 
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be  smaller  than  the  1945  exports  of  125.7  million  pounds,  the  smallest 
since  194 0. 


In  an  effort  to  curb  the  black  market  and  also  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living,  the  Argentine  Government  recently  canceled  all  outstanding  export 
permits  for  tallow.    Furthermore,  it  forbade  the  issuance  of  new  permits  for 
an  indeterminate  period.    Indications  are  that  in  the  future  each  plant 
may  be  allowed  to  export  a  definite  percentage  of  its  output. 

ARGENTINA:    Exports  of  tallow  and  cattle  fats  and  oils, 
 average  1935-1939,  annual  1943-1945,  January -May  1945  and  1946 


Country  of  destination 


: Average 
:  1935- 
:  1939 


19^  3b/ 


1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  2,857 

':  1,089 

1,195 

!  53 

362: 

:  260 

7,344 

:  1+2,220 

•  4,310: 

3,990 

688 

1,834 

638: 

:  443 

17,006 

:  5,968 

:  7,096. 

3,836 

:  985 

3,503 

5,955" 

6,492. 

2,926 
3,816 

:  849 

21,627 

:  4,193 

7,462: 

.  2,405 

3,417 

f  29 

1,526: 
:  265: 
276: 

974 

899 

265 

:  133 
:  5,143 

1944  b/ 


1945  b/ 


January -May 
1945  b/: 


1946  b/" 


:  1,000 

:  pounds 

Belgium  :  6,224 

Bolivia   :  150 

Brazil   :  42 

Central  America  :  44 

Chile   :  2,549 

Colombia   :  567 

Cuba  :  754 

Ecuador   :  218 

Eire  :  2 

France   :  1,874 

Germany   :  26,298 

Italy   :  4,184 

Mexico   :  22 

Netherlands   :  15,516 

Peru   :  214 

Portugal   :  110 

South  Africa  :  64 

Spain  :  2,593 

Sweden  :  3,340 

Switzerland  :  1, 825 

United  States  a/  :  19,332 

United  Kingdom  :  35,325 

Venezuela  : 

Others   :  7,284 


9,420 


7,597 
4,830 
1,332 
2,088 

6,955 
5,737 
11,182 
54,694 

2,943 
4,202 


Total   :  129, 031 


165,810 


5,509 

4,749 
1,759 
1,463 

2,187 
4,017 
5,108 
29,222 

90,953 
3,102 

5,747 


214,073 


21,680 
654 
1,788 
1,382 
236 
3,662 
1,270 
796 
9,378 
39,964 
4,313 
_9i3l6 


125,748 


5,527 

910 
1,135 

2,229 


8,832 
19, 572 
93 
4,537 


58,642 


1,107 
10,842 

2,165 
487 
159 
13 
238 
884 

6,786 
141 

9,H6 

3,314 


47,458 


Source:     1935-1939  Anuario  Direccion  General  Estadi3tica  Argentine 
Republic.  Data  for  1943-1946  submitted  by  the  American  Embassy,  Buenos 
Aires. 

a/    Includes  Canada 
b/    Gross  weight. 


x  x  x  x  x 
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BELGIAN  CONGO  PALM -OIL 
EXPOETS  SHOW  INCREASE 

A  recent  report  indicates  that  the  Belgian  Congo  expects  an  exportable 
surplus  of  palm  oil  in  1946  of  about  106,000  short  tons.    This  compares  with 
shipments  of  84,800  tons  in  1945  and  the  5 -year  (1935-1939)  average  of 
73,000  tons. 

The  Belgian  Congo  is  Africa's  leading  region  in  establishing  modern 
oil-palm  plantations.    In  the  past  decade,  new  high -yielding  varieties 
of  palm  nuts  have  been  developed  and  per -acre  yields  of  palm-oil  on  new 
plantations  compare  favorably  with  those  obtained  in  Sumatra  and  Malaya 
during  prewar  years.    Before  the  war,  the  Belgian  Congo  shipped  almost 
its  entire  output  of  palm  oil  to  Europe.    In  1946  xhis  Colony  is  the 
source  of  supply  for  palm-oil  imported  by  the  United  States. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 

MEXICAN  COTTON  CROP 
LARGER  THAN  EXPECTED 

The  1946  cotton  crop  in  Mexico  is  indicated  at  430,000  bales  (of  478 
pounds  net),  compared  with  earlier  estimates  of  around  410,000  and  a  1945 
crop  of  428,000  bales.    Acreage  was  reduced  from  890,000  acres  in  1945  to 
an  estimated  828,000  in  1946.    Both  acreage  and  production  were  lower  in 
the  Laguna  and  several  minor  districts  where  water  for  irrigation  was 
scarce,  and  credit  for  cotton  growing  was  curtailed  by  the  banks.  Excel- 
lent weather  conditions  and  adequate  water  supply  resulted  in  some  acreage 
increase  and  considerably  higher  yields  in  the  Matamoros  and  Mexicali  dis- 
tricts.   Production  in  the  Matamoros  district  may  exceed  that  in  the  La- 
guna district  for  the  first  time  this  year,  being  estimated  at  146,000  and 
128,000  bales,  respectively. 

Exports  of  cotton  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1946,  are  expected 
to  reach  a  record  total  of  265,000  bales,  compared  with  125,000  in  1944-45 
and  a  prewar  (1934-35  to  1938-39)  average  of  105,000  bales.    During  the 
war  years  practically  all  cotton  exported  from  Mexico  passed  through  the 
United  States  in  bond.    The  import  quota  permits  the  entry  of  only  18,584 
bales  of  Mexican  cotton  into  the  United  States  for  consumption  in  this 
country.    Most  of  the  remainder  of  1945-46  exports  were  destined  for  China 
while  smaller  quantities  appeared  in  Canada  and  Spain.    Imports  into  Mexico 
usually  range  between  500  and  2,000  bales,  all  long  staple  from  the  United 
States  and  Peru.. 

Exports  in  1946-47  are  not  expected  to  total  more  than  60,000  to 
70,000  bales  as  stocks  have  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  requirements 
for  working  stocks.    The  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  order  to  conserve  supplies 
of  good  quality  cotton  needed  by  domestic  mills,  has  ceased  to  grant  ex- 
port permits  for  cotton  from  the  1945  and  previous  crops  and  will  only  per- 
mit the  export  of  1946  crop  cotton  of  Low  Middling  and  lower  grades. 
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Consumption  of  cotton  in  Mexico  for  all  purposes  was  estimated  at 
370,000  tales  for  19k^-k6,  including  2,000  tales  for  uses  other  than 
spinning.    This  represents  no  change  from  the  high  level  of . , the  previous 
2  years  and  no  appreciable  change  is  expected  in  the  next  year  .  .'  About 
Ui-,000  tales  were  destroyed  in 

Stocks  on  hand  July  31,  19*+6,  were  reported  to  be  reduced  to  about 
160,000  bales  from  the  record  total  of  382,000  bales  a  year  ago  and 
366,000  for  2  years  ago.    The  quantity  now  in  the  possession  of  CEIMSA 
(Government  agency)  was  not  reported  but  is  not  believed  to  be  large. 

The  price  of  Mexican  cotton  has  followed  an  upward  trend  since  Sep- 
tember 19^5  "but  the  rise  in  recent  weeks  was  not  as  sharp  as  in  the  United 
States  and  Brazil.'    Middling  15"/l6  inch  cotton  at  Torre  on  was  quoted  on 
July  26  at  119.25  pesos  per  Spanish  quintal  (2k. 22  cents  per  pound), 
compared  with  a  level  of  20  to  21.5  cents  during  April  through  June  and 
17.2  to  17.5  in  September  I9U5. 

WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 


The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton  price  quotations  on  foreign 
markets,  converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON:     Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 
    and  qualities  in  specific  markets     


Market  location, 
kind ,  and  quality 


Date 
19^6 


Unit  of 
weight 


Unit  of 
currency 


Price  in: Equivalent 
foreign  :U.  S.  cents 
currency : per  pound 


Alexandria 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F   

Giza  7,  F.G.F  

Karnak,  F.G.F  

Bombay 

Jarila,  fine   

Kampala,  East  African 
Buenos  Aires 

Type  B   

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  5   

Recife 
Mat a,  Type  5   


Sertao,  Type  5 
Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5 
Torre on 

Middling,  15/16" 


7-25 
7-25 
7-25 

7-25 
7-25 

7-27 

7-27 

7-26 
7-26 

7-26 

7-26 


Kantar 

99.05  lbs. 

99.05  lbs* 

99.05  lbs. 
Candy 

781+  lbs. 

78i+  lbs. 
Metric  ton 

220U.6  lbs, 
Sp . quintal 

101. ^  lbs. 
Arroba 

33.07  lbs. 

33.07  lbs. 
Arroba 

33.07  lbs. 
Sp . quintal 

i01.il  lbs. 


Tallari 
Tallari 
Tallari 

Rupee 
Rupee 

Peso 

Sol 

Cruzeiro 
Cruzeiro 

Cruzeiro 

Peso 


38. 00:  31.72 

Not  quoted 


33.00 

U68 . 00 
350.00 

2070.00 

182.00 

130.00 
130.00 

159.50 

119.25 


31.72 

18.02 
32.72 

27.96 

27.6l 

a/  20.97 

a/  2o;-97 

a/  25.73 
2U.22 


Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 

a/  Price  decline  due  in  small  part  to  abandonment  of  official  exchange 

rate  on  July  25,  19^+6. 
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SLOW  REVIVAL  SEEN 
FOR  PHILIPPINE  ABACA 

Prospects  for  early  restoration  of  abaca  production  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  poor  in  view  of  the  heavy  deterioration  of  plantations,  largely 
from  lack  of  new  plantings  and  wartime  neglect,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  agricultural  officer  in  Manila.    Present  estimates  indicate  that 
about  86,500  acres,  or  half  the  total  prewar  area,  which  were  destroyed  or 
abandoned  within  the  Davao  area  in  southern  Mindanao,  will  have  to  be  re- 
planted in  order  to  restore  the  industry.    Much  of  the  producing  land  in 
the  Davao  region  was  controlled  by  Japanese  operators  either  through  owner- 
ship or  lease. 

The  basic  factor  in  the  deterioration  of  the  plantations  has  been  the 
small  extent  of  new  plantings  during  the  past  10  years.    For  the  5  years 
preceding  19^1,  abaca  plantings  by  Japanese  and  other  producers  had  been 
much  smaller  than  needed  to  maintain  the  industry,  and  since  19^1  no  plant- 
ings have  been  made.    Assuming  an  average  plantation  life  of  15  years,  it 
is  evident  that  by  19^+5  most  plantings  were  well  past  the  age  of  maximum 
production,  and  this  is  a  factor  largely  responsible  for  most  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  area  of  abaca  suitable  for  harvest.    Other  contributing 
factors  have  been  the  lack  of  care  during  the  Japanese  occupation,  and 
destruction  of  plantings  to  make  room  for  military  establishments  and  for 
planting  food  crops. 

During  the  Japanese  occupation,  fiber  production  was  small.  Until 
mid -19^3 ,  the  Japanese  were  concerned  primarily  with  military  security 
in  southern  Mindanao,  and  because  of  labor  shortages  their  efforts  in  late 
19^3  and  in  \$kk  to  promote  fiber  production  were  not  very  successful. 
Output  during  the  occupation  has  been  estimated  at  only  a  third  of  the 
prewar  level,  obtained  mostly  by  over stripping  the  better  plantations 
while  leaving  the  rest  of  the  fields  in  abandonment.    At  the  time  of 
liberation  in  19^5,  the  characteristic  condition  of  plantations  was  a 
tangle  of  weeds,  grass,  and  small  abaca  plants  in  poor  condition. 

In  certain  areas,  two  cover  crops  introduced  by  the  Japanese  became 
as  serious  a  problem  as  weeds  and  grass.    One  of  these,  a  leguminous 
climbing  vine,  ordinarily  planted  to  keep  down  weeds  and  also  to  con-    •  - 
tribute  toward  soil  fertility,  was  permitted  to  run  wild,  choking  much 
of  the  abaca  plantings.    The  other  cover  crop--an  erect  growing  legume  . 
"ith  sharp  spines --made  the  fields  difficult  to  work  when  the  growth 
got  out  of  hand. 

Since  liberation  of  the  Davao  area  a  year  ago,  very  little  has  been 
done  toward  rehabilitation  of  the  abaca  industry.    Operations    have  been 
concerned  mostly  with  stripping  the  available  fiber  from  the  better  fields. 
A  few  planters  who  own  land  or  who  have  secure  tenure  have  salvaged  their 
better  fields  for  future  production  by  cleaning  them  of  weeds  and  grass, 
but  this  has  not  been  the  general  practice. 

The  basic  reason  for  failure  to  clean  the  lands  has  been,  of  course, 
the  fact  that  many  fields  are  simply  too  old  to  salvage  profitably  by 
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cleaning.    Another  reason  has  been  the  fact  that  the  question  of  title  to 
Japanese  properties  and  leases  has  not  been  settled  between  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  and  the  Philippine  Government.    Some  of  the  Japanese 
lands  have  been  leased  to  tenants  by  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Lands  sub- 
ject to  cancellation  on  30  days  notice,  but  the  remainder  lies  idle  with 
no  disposition  as  yet  to  any  producers.    Operators  who  hold  the  leases 
find  it    commercially  profitable  to  overstrip  the  better  fields,  without 
investing  time  and  money  in  rehabilitation  for  future  production.  Con- 
sequently, the  present  leases  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  better 
fields  through  overstripping,  and  the  poorer  fields  through  continued 
abandonment . 

Although  a  solution  to  the  tenure  problem  is  needed  for  rehabilitation, 
the  basic  requirement  is  capital  investment  in  new  plantings.    Most  planters 
believe  that  replanting  of  the  present  fields  will  prove  uneconomic  and  that 
virgin  land  must  be  opened  if  prewar  production  is  to  be  restored.  There 
are  large  areas  of  forest  land  in  Davao  Province  considered  suitable  for 
abaca  at  distances  of  9.3  to  18.6  miles  from  the  coast,  beyond  the  present 
fields,  most  of  which  lie  within  6.2  miles  from  the  shore. 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

CANADIAN  FRUIT 
CROP  LARGER 

Current  estimates  of  1946  Canadian  production  of  all  fruits  except 
grapes  are  larger  than  last  year,  and  the  crop  of  grapes  may  equal  the  large 
1945  outturn. 

Apples  production,  now  estimated  at  15,644,000  bushels,  is  twice  as 
large  as  the  1945  crop  of  7,635,000  bushels  and  7  per  cent  above  the  5- 
year  (1935-1939)  average  of  14, 560,000  bushels.    If  present  prospects 
continue  the  crop  will  be  the  second  largest  since  1939.    The  estimated 
production  in  Nova  Scotia  of  5,650,000  bushels  is  a  little  better  than  5 
times  the  194-5  crop  and  the  largest  since  the  1939  crop  of  5,953,000  bushels. 
In  British  Columbia,  the  prospective  1946  crop  of  7,746,000  bushels  is  35 
percent  larger  than  the  1945  crop  of  5,748,000  bushels,  36  percent  above 
the  10 -year  (1935-1944)  average  of  5,716,000  and  the  second  largest  on 
record. 

Pear  production  is  now  indicated  at  751,000  bushels,  compared  with 
600,000  last  season  and  569,000  for  the  5 -year  (1935-1939)  average. 

The  peach  crop,  estimated  at  1,931,000  bushels,  is  23  percent  above 
the  1,566,000  bushels  in  1945,  and  if  favorable  weather  continues,  will  be 
the  largest  since  1942,  when  a  little  over  2  million  bushels  were  harvested. 

Apricots,  grown  commercially  only  in  British  Columbia,  are  now  estimated 
at  164,000  bushels,  about  twice  as  much  as  last  year  and  probably  an  all- 
time  high. 
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CANADA:  Production  of  specified  fruits, 
 1946  with  comparisons  


Season 

Apples 

\  Pears 

: Plums  and 
prunes 

Peaches 

\  Cherries: 

Apricots' 

Grapes 

Average  -  ; 
1935-1939  .": 

1943   

1944   : 

194  5   • 

""946  : 

1,000 
:  bushel 

:  1,000 
:  "bushel 

;  1,000 
bushel 

1,000 
bushel 

:  1,000 
bushel 

1,000  : 
bushel  : 

1,000 
pounds 

Ik, 360 
12,892 
17,829  . 

7,635 
15,644  - 

:  569 
'  637 

89U  • 
•  600 

751  • 

:      264  : 
:      363  : 

•  535  . 

•  486  . 

599  : 

1,023 
633 
:  1,693 

1,566 

1,931  : 

:  210 
:  217 
2o5 
237 
21+8 

:  50 

25 
:  146 

:  37 
164 

j  42,818 
:  53,924 
60,826 
.  66,012 

65,936 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


PALESTINE  CITRUS 
PRODUCTION  UP 

Production  of  citrus  fruit  in  Palestine  for  1946-47  may  reach  10  million 
boxes,  compared  with  9,150,000  last  season.    The  1945-46  crop  consisted  of 
8  million  boxes  of  oranges,  800,000  of  grapefruit,  and  350,000  boxes  of 
lemons.     Hail  and  storms  during  February  and  March  damaged  the  1945-46  crop 
considerably.    Because  of  lack  of  packing  material,  large  quantities  could 
not  be  exported.    Progress  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  groves  as 
compared  with  the  war  years,  but  fertilizers  are  still  deficient. 

Exports  during  1945-46  amounted  to  5,666,000  boxes.     Of  this  amount 
2,667,000  boxes,  or  85  percent  more  than  in  1944-45,  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  remainder  principally  to  other  European  countries. 

CITRUS  CROP  SMALL 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Citrus-fruit  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  1945-46 
season  is  estimated  at  4,747,000  boxes,  16  percent  below  the  5,679,000 
boxes  in  the  preceding  season.    The  current  total  included  4,082,000 
boxes  (86  percent)  of  oranges,  95,000  (2  percent)  of  lemons,  and  570,000 
(12  percent)  of  grapefruit.    Of  the  4,082,000  boxes  of  oranges,  60  percent 
were  Valencias,  34  percent  Navels,  and  6  percent  Midseason. 

During  I9U5,  2,768,000  boxes  of  citrus  were  exported,  of  which 
2,624,000  boxes  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  76,000  to  Sweden,  and  68,000 
to  other  destinations.    Total  exports  represent  54  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
portable crop,,  comnared  with  989,000  cases,  or  16  percent  of  the  total  in 
1944. 

GREEK  .CITRUS  CROP 
BELOW  PREWAR  LEVEL 

The  1945-46  citrus-fruit  crop  in  Greece  was  about  30  percent  below  the 
prewar  level.    About  1,01^,000  boxes  of  oranges,  164,000  mandarins,  and 
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322,000  "boxes  of  lemons  were  produced.    Local  consumption  absorbed  the 
entire  production,  leaving  none  for  export.    Prospects  are  good  for  the 
coming  citrus  crop,  but  there  is  some  anxiety  concerning  the  possibility 
of  disposing  of  surpluses  if  a  large  crop  is  produced,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  packing  material  and  transportation  difficulties. 

Of  an  estimated  6.5  million  citrus  trees  in  prewar  years,  about  90 

percent  have  survived  the  k  war  years.    The  mild  winter  of  19^5 -46  and 

beneficial  rains  have  revived  the  groves  and  conditions  have  improved  as 
compared  with  those  existing  earlier. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

CANADIAN  DAIRY  CATTLE 
EXPORTS  TO  U.  S.  RISE 

Dairy  cattle  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  totaled  1,813 
head  for  the  week  ending  July  18,  compared  with  1,099  in  the  same  week 
last  year.    Exports  since  January  1  totaled   37,393  head  as  against  26,888 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1$^5.    For  the  whole  of  19^5  exports  totaled 
approximately  V7,000  head,  compared  with  37,000  head  in  19hk. 

Although  the  k  -year  ban  on  exportation  of  slaughter  and  feeder  cattle 
into  the  United  States  is  still  in  effect,  shipment  of  dairy  cows  which 
are  milking  or  show  evidence  of  freshening  is  permitted.    In  addition  to 
exports  to  the  United  States,  current  shipments  also  included  dairy  cattle 
to  Mexico.    These  were  largely  purebred  animals c 

BRAZILIAN  CATTLE 
SLAUGHTER  REDUCED 

Less  beef  is  in  prospect  for  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  second 
half  of  19^6  than  in  recent  months.    On  July  9  slaughter  for  fresh  distri- 
bution was  cut  back  to  3  days  per  week  in  contrast  with  the  5 -day  basis  in 
effect  since  March  1,  the  season  when  cattle  were  at  their  maximum  finish. 
During  19^5,  3  slaughter  days  per  week  were  the  most  permitted. 

The  present  action  comes  shortly  after  a  meeting  held  to  discuss  the 
meat  situation,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  cattlemen, 
packers,  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.    This  group  held  that  the  number 
of  beef  cattle  available  for  slaughter  made  continuance  of  the  5 -day  rate 
impossible.    No  reserves  in  cold  storage  had  been  accumulated  despite 
favorable  seasonableness ,  and  inventories  of  fattening  cattle  were  not  being 
replaced.    These  recommendations,  among  others,  were  made  at  the  meeting; 
Slaughter  should  be  curtailed,  the  period  for  stockpiling  in  cold  storage 
should  be  extended  to  August  31,  and  a  reexamination  of  the  situation  on 
that  date  should  be  made. 

Packers  and  cattle  men  have  Jointly  requested  the  Ministry  to  under- 
take a  study  of  cattle -production  costs  in  central  Brazil  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  minimum  price  for  cattle. 
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AUSTEALIA  SETS  FALL 
WOOL  RESERVE  PRICE 

The  Australian  Minister  of  Commerce  announced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Sydney  on  June  23  that  when  wool  auctions  are  resumed  in 
September  the  general  reserve  price  for  the  season  will  average  lS.lp  d. 
Australian  currency  grease  basis  (2U.3O  U.  S.  cents)  per  pound,  according 
to  the  Yorkshire  Observer.    This  is  stated  to  "be  the  price  at  which  wool 
is  now  "being  sold  from  storage.    A  Sydney  wool  authority  pointed  out 
that  18.15  d.  less  the  contributory  charge  of  5  percent  to  cover  costs 
of  operation  would  mean  an  average  return  to  the  grower  of  17.25  d. 
(23.10  U.  S.  cents),  which  is  above  the  I5.U6  d.     (20.70  U.  S.  cents)  per 
pound  paid  to  growers  for  the  past  year's  clip  by  the  British  Wool  Con- 
trol. 

Under  the  auction  selling  system  which  is  to  be  resumed  for  the  19^6-^7 
clip,  Australian  Wool  Realization  representatives  will  appraise  all  wool 
and  fix  minimum  reserve  prices  before  submitting  wool  for  auction  sale. 
When  prices  offered  by  commercial  bidders  are  below  the  fixed  reserve 
prices,  the  operating  agency  of  the  Joint  Disposals  Organization  will  buy 
at  the  reserve  price  and  hold  it  for  subsequent  disposal.    A  grower  whose 
clip  does  not  sell  and  who  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  reserve  price  may  re- 
acquire ownership  by  payment  of  brokerage.     In  this  manner,  he  can,  if  he 
chooses,  hold  his  wool  on  speculation  or  await  a  better  market. 

Wool  acquired  by  the  operating  agency  at  reserve  prices  becomes  part 
of  the  stocks  of  the  Joint  Organization  to  be  disposed  of  as  developments 
justify . 

Before  old  stocks,  now  owned  by  the  Joint  Organization,  are  entered 
into  auctions  or  sold,  current  appraisals  will  be  made  independent  of  costs 
and  accumulated  carrying  charges.     If  appraisal  prices  are  lower  than  costs 
and  charges,  the  loss  will  apparently  be  to  the  account  of  the  British 
Wool  Control  which  purchased  th  clips  of  the  Dominions  for  the  past  seven 
seasons . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TRADE  CONTROLS 

Iran,  by  a  decree  of  July  19^6,  prohibited  the  importation  of  a 
long  list  of  agricultural  products,  under  the  authority  of  the  existing 
foreign- trade -monopoly  law.    This  is  in  accordance  with  the  Government's 
policy  of  conserving  foreign  exchange  and  protecting  domestic  production. 


